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READING THE ROAD TO LANGUAGE 


Not all people can learn to read, whether they are 
deaf or not. Any one can bear testimony to this fact 
by looking over a list of acquaintances. Some people 
have a mania for reading. They read to the detri- 
ment of their health, their friendships, and their 


usefulness in life. Between these two extremes lie 
a great majority of people, to whose welfare we wish 
to address ourselves in this article. 

There is a smaller percentage of deaf people who 
have acquired reading ability and the reading habit 
than of hearing people. There can be only one 
reason for this, namely, their lack of understanding 
of language. Their intellects, their interests, and 
their natural inclinations are the same as those of 
hearing people. Their environment should be more 
conducive to reading because their attention is less 
distracted and the calls upon their time are fewer. 
So it would follow that, if the deaf were skillful in 
the use and understanding of language, reading 
would be their best pastime. It would furnish them 
the best opportunity to gain knowledge and informa- 
tion, and we all know that they are earnest seekers 
after both. But here is the ever-present stumbling- 
block—language. We mean that it is always looked 
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upon as a stumbling-block. We do not admit that it 
is. To put it exactly right, the teaching of language 
is a stumbling-block to the teacher but the learning 
of it is no stumbling-block to the pupil. 

There is no reason why a deaf child should not 
learn language as well as a hearing child, provided, 
of course, he has an equal association with it, is 
equally instructed in it, and has an equal time in 
which to learn it. But we must agree that this 
‘* equal ’’ is impracticable with deaf children. It is 
used only to emphasize association and instruction, 
both of which are practicable. The growth of lan- 
guage is very slow in a hearing child. Unconsciously 
it learns language, but only by association. Later it 
receives instruction, yet having these two advan- 
tages it takes a great number of years for it to 
become proficient. The language of the hearing 
even is very often more defective than teachers gen- 
erally know. Only those whose work brings them in 
touch with the written work of high-school and col- 
lege graduates in the way of correspondence, appli- 
cations for positions, the transcribing of shorthand 
notes, etc., know how woefully defective their lan- 
guage often is. They lack the ‘‘language sense’’ so 
ably described in an article by Miss Mabel Ellery 
Adams, published in volume xli of the Annals, pages 
278-292. If these same people were examined as to 
the extent and quality of their reading, their inabil- 
ity in the use of written language would be easily 
accounted for. Their great misfortune is that at 
some time when they were children they did not fall 
into the hands of an enthusiastic teacher of reading 
and literature. Not an enthusiast for calling words, 
marking inflection, noting modulation, and the like; 
but a teacher of the substance, the beauty, of things 
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read, a real teacher of thought and imagination. 

Not all people can make mental pictures at the 
beginning. Many hearing children in the public 
schools roll off sentences in their reading, getting no 
thought out of what they read, and expecting to hear 
when through their part the usual criticism of mis- 
pronounced words, bad inflection, the position of 
standing, the manner of holding the book, ete. In 
fact these children by long custom think the things 
mentioned are all there is to reading. It never 
occurs to them to ask why ‘‘ Mary’s Little Lamb ”’ 
was written or to learn the lesson of reciprocated 
love it teaches: 


‘¢What makes the lamb love Mary so?’’ 
The eager children ery; 
‘*Oh, Mary loves the lamb, you know,’’ 
The teacher did reply.’’ 
If the teacher could drive home that lesson in all of 
its simplicity, beauty, and social helpfulness, inflec- 
tion, modulation, posture, etc., would be forgotten 
and would take care of themselves. These have to 
do with elocution and not reading. 

Another of the old, old poems which I learned in 
the country school where there were no backs to the 
seats, which I never knew meant anything until I fell 
into the hands of a teacher in college who empha- 
sized feeling and imagination, is: 

I like to see a little dog 
And pat him on his head, 


So prettily he wags his tail 
Whenever he is fed. 


Some little dogs are very good 
And very useful, too; 

And do you know that they will mind 
What they are told to do? 
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Then I will never beat my dog, 
And never give him pain. 

Poor fellow, I will give him food 
And he wiil love me then. 


In this little poem is a storehouse of psychology for 
all the world and especially for teachers. It is a 
story of contentment, happiness, and obedience. 
Everybody knows this story is true. If it is true 
between a dog and its master, is it not likewise true 
between the pupils and their teacher? The teacher 
likes to see his school happy; it makes him happy. 
When his pupils are unhappy, he is unhappy. In the 
latter case read this little poem and apply its princi- 
ples. Figuratively pat your children on the head. 
They will look up into your face and smile. You are 
then in a position to give mental food. Do not beat 
them, even with words or looks, or give them pain. 
The food must be adapted to the children. They 
must relish it. They must feel that it is good for 
them and that it will make them grow mentally. 
Keep their minds on the alert and let them feel each 
day that they have made an improvement; that they 
have learned something. They will then be eager to 
return to-morrow to learn more. 

Children like to grow up, but few teachers under- 
stand that they like to grow up in wisdom also. The 
teacher has little to do with the physical growth. 
It is taken care of elsewhere. He is responsible for 
the growth of the mind, the character, and the spirit. 
When the children by their conduct offer resent- 
ment it is not because they do not wish to grow 
mentally and spiritually, but because the teacher 
is giving the wrong nourishment or giving it in the 
wrong way or giving them no nourishment at all. 
He should make a hasty and earnest examination of 
himself, his work, and his material. 
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Now as to the association of the deaf child with 
language and its instruction in language. Where 
else can association be found or be had except with 
written or printed language? We mean, of course, 
a greater association than usually takes place by 
conversation between pupils or between them and 
their teachers and friends. Owing to the limited 
number with whom they may communicate and the 
difficulty of conversing with those unfamiliar with 
their medium of communication, their conversation 
is necessarily limited. Their association with con- 
versational language, therefore, is limited and their 
growth in language stunted. This deficiency must 
be supplied and must come from reading, supple- 
mented, of course, with extensive questions, an- 
swers, explanations, and discussions. Under very 
careful supervision the deaf child’s association with 
language might be made to approximate that of 
the hearing child and to a better purpose. For ex- 
amples the reader is referred to bright pupils 
privately taught either by a teacher or mother. 

It is true that deaf children must be taught very 
simple sentences at the beginning. These must be 
based upon objects and actions. It is also true that 
this work must be continued quite a long time, from 
two to five years, owing to the mentality of the child. 
Even then independent sentence building in all of 
its various forms must be a part of the teacher’s 
work throughout the whole course, but it should not 
be his whole work even in the teaching of language. 
As soon as the child’s development is sufficient to 
understand, or be made to understand, it should be 
given written or printed language, and it should 
have the direction and explanation of the teacher as 
long as it needs it in the understanding of language. 
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This we call reading. It offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for variety and interest. It makes use of the 
story at an age when a child likes story-telling. It 
is also an age when the imagination of the child is 
developing and the start in reading can be most 
easily made. Good and suitable books should be 
placed in its hands. The more they are illustrated 
the better progress will the child make and the 
greater its interest, but it should be taught to make 
its own mental pictures and to draw its own con- 
clusions. This can be accomplished by a system of 
questioning and by encouraging the child to tell what 
it may have in mind concerning the story. 

-Mr. James Denison, formerly Principal of the 
Kendall School, in an interesting article published 
in the Annals, volume xxxiii, pages 89-96, said: 


If the deaf-mute is to handle language well, if he is to use 
it, and understand it with facility when used by others, he 
must not only know how to read, but must love to read. 
* * * Having this end in view let reading be practised 
by itself, without any attempt at memorizing and with as 
little mental labor as possible. Let it be made as light a 
task, as near a pleasure, a delight, as the ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm of the teacher can make it. * * * Let the 
teacher give every thought and every minute to his pu- 
pils—questioning, explaining, illustrating, encouraging, 
sympathizing in their difficulties, praising their successes. 

This will take a great deal of his time, at least the 
teacher feels it will, and he is liable when once en- 
tered upon the work to give it more than its share 
of time. He will find the work very interesting both 
to himself and to the pupils. Like all pleasurable 
work he may overdo it. 

But there are thousands of little things which 
deaf children should be taught in the daily routine 
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quite as important as learning to read and, in fact, 
contributory to it. For instance, as a typical lesson, 
on a morning when it is very foggy the pupils might 
be tested to see if they understand the difference in 
the use of the noun fog and the adjective foggy. 
In clinching that lesson a general principle of 
distinction between the noun and the adjective or 
the adverb may be established. Then when the child 
returns to the written page it has a little more 
strength than before and, having been refreshed by 
the perusal of the printed page, it will return to the 
dry process of sentence building with an attentive 
interest. 

So, while we lay much stress upon reading as a 
means of teaching language, we do not wish to de- 
pend upon it entirely and to forsake the essentials 
found in conversation, in questions and answers, and 
in specific efforts to teach forms, relations, idioms, 
euphonic expression, etc. They are equally im- 
portant and should always be coordinated with 
reading and made a part of it. The reading lesson 
furnishes the natural material for all forms of 
language in their natural places and in their regular 
order. Taught in this connection they mean more, 
and give the pupil real power of understanding. 

As I have witnessed the process of teaching lan- 
guage in scheols for the deaf, systematic reading 
has been almost entirely omitted and the teacher has 
depended for teaching language upon segregated 
sentence work. 

As able an educator of the deaf as W. G. Jenkins 
(Annals, volume xxxiv, pages 100-113) hesitated to 
take the child into the field of reading because, he 
said, it would necessarily then learn synonyms and 
thus increase its vocabulary far beyond the necessity 
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to make itself understood in daily life. He seemed 
to think it would be better for a deaf child to have a 
vocabulary of a few hundred Anglo-Saxon words 
clearly understood than to have a conglomeration of 
words poorly understood. That is true. But such 
a child would never be able to read books or stories 
or even newspapers satisfactorily. The only pur- 
pose for which language would serve it would be in 
elementary conversation. It would be denied access 
to the great field of reading which would furnish it 
constant information and pleasure. The business 
of the school is so to teach the language as found in 
reading that there will be no conglomeration of 
synonyms and idioms. This will take time and labor 
on the part of both the pupil and teacher but school 
means labor; otherwise it has no right to exist. This 
labor however can be made pleasurable, approaching 
even play, and the deaf child will make such rapid 
progress in understanding that the teacher will soon 
be at his wit’s end to find suitable material for its 
perusal. Before we leave Mr. Jenkins we wish to 
say that he evidently did not express all that was 
in his heart concerning this matter in the article 
referred to, for he gave to the profession a very 
valuable book, ‘‘Talks and Stories.’’ This would 
indicate his inclination to teach the deaf to read. It 
is very difficult for a writer to tell all he has in mind 
touching all the phases of any one subject. He may 
emphasize one phase and the reader quickly draws a 
conclusion to which the writer would not agree if 
his attention were called to it. This conglomeration 
observed by Mr. Jenkins was a serious matter and so 
he inveighed against it; but I am quite sure he would 
have recommended to the persevering teacher boun- 
tifully supplied with interesting books to stick to the 
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reading until conglomeration had disappeared and 
his pupils would have a fairly clear understanding of 
the meaning of synonyms and idioms. This ability 
to discern and apply is the goal of the interested 
teacher for his pupils. But this means books in 
great numbers and of many varieties. The school 
which launches into general reading must expect to 
back it up with quite a large expenditure of money. 
All children are hard on books. It means, therefore, 
the replacing of books destroyed and adding to the 
stock already on hand from year to year. It means 
that the teacher must use judgment and wisdom in 
the selection of reading books. This is no small 
matter. 

Experience shows that many teachers cannot com- 
prehend or measure the real needs and adapt books 
to pupils. Often the books selected will be too diffi- 
cult for the pupils and then the teacher does not give 
the necessary preliminary drill. Stagnation and 
aborted interest are the result. The teacher is 
ready to pronounce reading a failure and a waste of 
time. But it is not the children who have failed; it 
is the teacher. 

John R. Keep, an early teacher in the American 
School, in discussing reading, said (Annals, volume 
xv, page 37) that reading should be preceded by an 
explanation of the story in the sign language by the 
teacher and then by one or more of the pupils. Then 
after reading, the pupils in turn should recite the 
story in pantomime. Then again they should read 
the story; all of this effort being for the purpose of 
arousing an interest and for understanding by famil- 
iarity. In his day there were no oral schools. So 
his method would not generally apply to the schools 
of to-day, but his principle is correct and whatever 
the method this principle should prevail. 
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While we insist that there must be many books 
from which to select, we do not think it advisable for 
the pupils to read very many, at least in the earliest 
years. The old adage ‘‘Beware of the man of one 
book’’ applies here. This means that the person 
who knows one book well has greater power than he 
who knows many books poorly. So with the deaf 
child. He must learn language by a familiarity 
with it. He can become familiar with it only by 
associations. In reading many books he has no 
chance to make a very close acquaintance with any 
forms of expression. 

But, again, the subject is liable to become dry and 
uninteresting. The only one who can prevent it 
from becoming so is the teacher. The final success, 
therefore, lies with the teacher. A superintendent 
or principal may indicate the plan, furnish the books, 
and appeal to the pupils and teachers so as to inter- 
est them. He may even supervise the work so far 
as his duties will permit, but it is the teacher who 
must give it that direction and force which make 
for success. 

But, you say, that puts great responsibility on the 
teacher. So it does. But teaching is the most re- 
sponsible of all work. The teacher has in his hands 
the future happiness and life of his pupils. If he 
fails he has robbed them of their heritage. They 
cannot live even one school-day over again; much 
less a year or all of their school-days. If a teacher 
cannot feel an interest commensurate with his re- 
sponsibility, or has not the health or intelligence to 
meet it, he should seek employment elsewhere, leav- 
ing this work to those gifted by nature to do it. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell says: ‘‘I would have 
a deaf child read books in order to learn the lan- 
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guage instead of learning the language in order to 
read books.’’ This declaration evidently contem- 
plates that a deaf child must already know enough 
language to enable it, with the kind aid of a teacher 
or mother, to understand what it reads. No one 
would think of getting results in reading from a 
deaf child unaided before it has reached that period 
in its education; but having reached that stage where 
it can, under proper instruction, understand, every 
effort should be put forth properly to direct it to 
read. For by reading it learns language and gains 
information. 

I wish to refer to one more distinguished authority 
of long experience with students in Gallaudet Col- 
lege. I refer to the late J. C. Gordon, for many 
years a professor in the College and later Super- 
intendent of the Illinois School. In his book, ‘‘ Notes 
and Observations upon the Education of the Deaf,’’ 
he said: 


When we turn to that class of the deaf for whose benefit 
special schools in general were primarily organized and for 
whom they are an absolute necessity—the deaf-born and 
those deprived of hearing in early infancy—the fact has 
been long known, though not fully realized, that we find 
but few, indeed, who have gained the ability, in passing 
through our schools, to do three important things, to wit: 
to read ordinary books with profit and pleasure; to com- 
pose even a page of idiomatic English concerning ordinary 
matters; and to comprehend clearly our language as used 
in business and the occupations of life. This statement 
has been challenged as toc sweeping; but from my personal 
knowledge, and after extensive inquiry, I have not felt 
justified in modifying it. 


If what Dr. Gordon says is true something has 
been radically wrong or neglected in the schools for 
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the deaf. If a pupil with sufficient intelligence to 
work his way into college is so deficient in language 
as not to be able to understand what he reads, it 
must be because he has not been taught to read. His 
education has been conducted in sentence construc- 
tion without reference to its meaning in composition. 
It has been segregated and isolated sentence build- 
ing. Doubtless much time has been put on idiomatic 
expressions entirely separated from a context. No 
doubt such pupils know how to indicate the differ- 
ence in such expressions as: break down; break up; 
break away from; break off; break out; break the 
thread of; break up housekeeping; break silence; 
break ground; break a colt; break a habit; break 
faith; break of day; break one’s heart; break one’s 
word, etc., but if they have never met them in the 
course of reading until they get to college I am sure 
they would be entire strangers when they do meet. 
Surely the best time to teach such expressions is 
when they are met in their natural place; when they 
are at home. The pupil would not meet them all in 
the same lesson and perhaps would never meet some 
of them; but once having made the family acquaint- 
ance by intimate association, he would have but little 
or no trouble in recognizing new members even if the 
eyes or hair were of a different shade or the height 
or weight somewhat more or less than those of the 
well-known members. Dr. Gordon’s statement ap- 
plied to the pupils of the Ohio School as well as to 
others and so far as his statement is correct might 
still apply. 

The plan of systematic reading is not very old in 
this school. It is now in its third year. It may be 
in the stage of conglomeration of synonyms and 
idioms spoken of by W. G. Jenkins already referred 
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to, although we believe we are passing out of it. It 
takes time. While the benefit to the pupils is per- 
ceptible all along the line, we hope to see the best 
results among our graduates and older pupils of 
average intelligence after they have had the full 
twelve years of consistent reading. As to the time 
given in the daily programme for this important 
work, I do not see that it matters whether it takes 
the place of evening lesson study or is given its share 
in the daily programme. The important thing is to 
see that it is not side-tracked, forgotten, or omitted. 
We have chosen to give it the evening hour. First, 
because we did not feel the lesson study was very 
attractive to the pupils or very beneficial. In the 
second place we wished to make sure that nothing 
would interfere with the daily reading. As to re- 
sults, we find the interest far greater than it was in 
the old evening lesson study. The discipline is 
much better and the outlook most encouraging. 
Where failure is indicated with pupils of normal 
minds it can generally be traced to a wrong selection 
of books, an insufficient prelimary drill, or a lack of 
leadership on the part of the teacher in charge of 
the schoolroom to interest his pupils in reading. 
* JOHN W. JONES, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE TRAINING OF A 
DEAF CHILD AS VIEWED BY A 
MOTHER.*—II. 


The Difficulty in Teaching Abstract Subjects 


I did not begin to teach George about a Creator 
until after he was in school, though before that I had 
gradually led up to it. Without hearing and with- 
out the knowledge of language, it is difficult to grasp 
abstract thoughts. Objects which one sees and feels 
make impressions, but still one must of necessity 
resort to gestures and do considerable pointing. 
Other things are brought home to the child’s mind 
by examples which he learns to imitate. 

Because he does not hear, his brain is not pre- 
vented from reasoning, and it is wonderful what 
active minds deaf children have. I was often as- 
tonished by the way George used to show me what 
he wanted, and how he persevered until I under- 
stood. I took many a lesson from the cues he gave 
me at such times. 

To teach him how to tell time was quite a difficult 
thing. His first comprehension of it came through 
having our meals at regular hours. He learned to 
know that when the hands pointed to eight o’clock, 
after he was up in the morning, it was time for break- 
fast; at one, came dinner; and at six, supper. When 
hungry, he would sit on a chair opposite the mantle- 
piece and watch the clock. At the age of six, he 
already understood that the big hand moves all 
around the dial while the hour hand progresses more 


*Concluded from the Annals for March, 1918, page 189. 
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slowly. I taught him to count on his fingers, making 
him articulate each number before we went on to the 
next. It was slow, for, it must be remembered, I 
had had no training in how to teach speech and lip- 
reading to the deaf. I only employed a little mother- 
wit and did the best I could. 

I spoke slowly and distinctly when talking to him, 
and used great care to articulate clearly. I accom- 
panied what I said with only natural gestures. I 
shall dwell on this latter aspect at greater length 
when I take up the subject of our schools for the 
deaf. When he reached the age of five I also taught 
him simple words in writing, showing him the 
object, the written word, and the spoken word at the 
same time; this association impressed the meaning 
on his mind. I found it better to take the word as 
a whole rather than the separate letters, for the 
latter are learned from the former. 

When George once knew how to count up to ten, 
telling the time became a little easier. What helped 
him more than anything else was a book I picked up 
in one of the stores, which had a raised imitation 
clock on the inside of the last page. Every other 
page had a hole of size and shape to fit over the 
clock and cover the dial, and a picture indicating 
the time, which was one hour later on each succeed- 
ing page. Of course, there were verses which older 
children could understand, but these did not help 
George. It was the picture, which suited appro- 
priately the hour displayed, that made things clear. 
I have tried since to procure this book for other 
children, but was told it was not on the market any 
more. That is a pity, for it was clever and instruct- 
ive. Teaching time is difficult, even with hearing 
children, and any such help is desirable. 
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The one strict rule of discipline I observed in our 
household was to put the children to bed early. 
Until they were six years old, they had an early 
supper, and at seven were in their beds. My husband 
often protested that it made things hard for him, as 
it gave him very little opportunity to be with them. 
But for me the days were so long and so full that it 
was a great relief to know they were safe out of 
harm’s way, and so I carried out my will. It surely 
was better for them, too, and I urge every mother 
to keep up this rule. 


Train Your Deaf Child to be Helpful 


From the time our George was six years old and 
went to school, I got him used to going on errands 
for me in the neighborhood. Here again I had to 
overcome some scruples on the part of his father, 
who lacked the confidence I had in George’s ability 
to make himself understood, and who always had 
visions of the child being run over or some other 
terrible thing happening. Dangers like these beset 
all children, and those deprived of one sense are 
usually much more alert and careful than those who 
have all their faculties. It seems to me the deaf are 
always on the watch, and do not begin to take the 
chances of running across the street when a car is 
coming that one with more assurance would. 

Doing little services for me made George feel quite 
proud of himself. When he first started, he would 
look down on his little brother and sister in a way 
that plainly showed his sense of superiority. I 
always encouraged this, for it is usually the other 
way, the hearing children trying to lord it over the 
deaf ones. I started out to make George feel he 
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was of great importance and help in the family 
circle. Too frequently parents of the deaf make the 
foolish mistake of showing that they cannot expect 
much from them. 

Just how he made the tradespeople understand I 
never knew, but understand him they did, for he 
seldom came home with the wrong article. They 
all thought very much of him, and one man, the 
druggist, to whom I sent him for stamps and postals, 
went so far as to allow him to sit at the cash register 
and make change, the child being only ten years old 
at the time. I discouraged this when I found it out, 
for fear, should something at any time be missing, 
they might mentally accuse him. It is so easy for an 
unprincipled person to blame one unable to defend 
himself. 

Looking back now,-I often wonder how I had the 
courage to permit him to do some of the things he 
did, but my determination to trust him came about 
in a natural way at the time when his little brother 
was born, and when he himself was only two and a 
half years old. The nurse had gone, and for the 
time I was preparing my infant for the night. 
George came in for his accustomed kiss but found 
me so engrossed with what I was doing that I did not 
notice him. He stood there a few minutes and, 
finding me so busy that I did not even feel his pres- 
ence, he put his little face in his hands and began to 
sob. Immediately my sense of justice was aroused. 
Placing the baby on the bed, I gathered my poor 
little neglected George into my arms and vowed 
between my tears that never again would he be made 
to feel that another had usurped his place. 

The rain clouds soon disappeared from his hori- 
zon, but not so from mine. It set me to thinking, 
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for it was the finest lesson I had ever been taught. 
When my husband came home from work he greeted 
me with, ‘‘Dearest, you have been erying!”’ 

‘**Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘I have been rebuked, and wisely 
so. Our poor child shall never again be made to feel 
his loneliness through any act of mine.”’ 

Thus it was he found his place as older brother, 
and I can honestly say his deafness never proved a 
drawback. His brother and sister have never 
questioned George’s birthright, and they respect 
him to this day as the eldest, although they have all 
reached adult age. 


Teach the Use and Value of Money 


Another advantage in sending him out on errands 
was that it taught him to handle money, and later 
made him understand the value of it. Of course, I 
only gave him very small amounts, perhaps a nickel, 
or at the most a dime. He always felt important 
when he had some change to bring. It also taught 
him to be careful, for he seldom lost anything. 
Before he was seven, he started to go to school as a 
day pupil and, as we lived some distance from the 
school, he was compelled to ride there and back. In 
the beginning I used to go with him and again call 
for him, but found this interfered greatly with my 
daily routine; in fact it became very irksome. I 
knew he had to take the same car every day in order 
to be there at the proper time, so I appealed to the 
sympathy of the conductor and placed him in his 
eare. As luck would have it, he had the same con- 
ductor going both ways, which simplified matters 
for us. Allowing him to go alone made him very 
self-reliant. We lived one block from the trolley 
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line, and this he used to walk alone. He was so proud 
of carrying his little purse with car fare that it was 
unnecessary to warn him not to lose it. 

To me it seemed so necessary for a person to 
learn the value of money and how to regulate his 
finances that I began early to teach him this. When- 
ever I would pay bills by checks, I would have him 
watch me make them out. Once George wanted a 
certain expensive toy which he saw in a window. I 
told him, ‘‘I have no money; it costs too much.”’ 
He answered, ‘‘You do not need any money; write 
a piece of paper,’’—meaning a check. He was about 
ten years old then and I had to explain. When he 
was sixteen, and still in school, I let him start his 
own banking account, and, instead of paying myself 
for the many things he needed, I deposited the money 
in his name and had him pay the bills. 

This did so much for him that at the age of twenty 
he was made treasurer of a large organization, and 
has since attended to all its accounts. He is most 
accurate, too. Now that he is working and earning 
money, he manages his resources in a way that 
would do credit to many an older man. 

He does not believe in keeping his money in a 
bank, but invests it in stocks and bonds or other 
securities which are recommended as being abso- 
lutely safe. He is so systematic that he keeps a 
small memorandum book in his pocket in which he 
jots down on one page every cent he spends, and on 
another page every cent he receives. These he 
balances every week, and so he always knows ex- 
actly where he stands and that he cannot spend 
beyond what he has. 

This is a splendid thing to teach the deaf, for I 
find that many of my protegés spend all they earn. 
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When they are out of employment for a time (this 
happens only too often), they have absolutely noth- 
ing to fall back on. If parents would only be suffi- 
ciently far-seeing to make their children save a 
little each week, no matter if only a penny or two, the 
latter would acquire the habit of saving, and later 
would not be placed in so serious a predicament. 
Only yesterday I received a note from one of my 
deaf friends. ‘‘I am out of work the past ten days,’’ 
he wrote; ‘‘how can I live when I do not earn 
money?’’ Had he followed the rule of putting a little 
aside every week while working, for he earned nine 
dollars a week, he would not be at the end of his 
resources at this time. 

This is the cry that often comes to me. They are 
so improvident that the saving habit and the rule of 
‘‘never spending all that they earn’’ are lessons 
they need badly. There is no reason why the deaf 
should be brought to a state of poverty. They are 
capable of earning a livelihood and, while many 
fields of labor may be closed to them and their earn- 
ing capacity may not be as large as that of hearing 
persons, they should be trained to live accordingly. 
If, when young, a child is allowed to spend every 
cent he receives, he naturally will do so when grown 
up, if limited to a very meager allowance. Mothers, 
teach your little ones to be thrifty and do not wait 
until too late. 

Many of these lessons for the training of the deaf 
are applicable to others as well, but I wish to em- 
phasize the necessity of insisting on them for the 
deaf ; the hearing people can look out for themselves. 

When George was still very young, one of his 
teachers warned me to be strict with him, and not to 
allow my sympathies to interfere with disciplining 
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him. I found out he was right, and that there was 
much wisdom in his advice. Just as trees which 
receive the greatest amount of pruning and cutting 
bring forth the most luscious fruits, and just as the 
ones exposed to the severest gales send their roots 
more deeply into the ground, thus making them 
better able to withstand the most terrific storms, 
so the deaf child subject to the strictest rules of right 
and good will develop the strongest character, worth 
more to him than precious gold. 


Speech and Lip-Reading to be Left to Educators 


When it comes to teaching the deaf speech and 
lip-reading, we must leave that to the schools, just as 
we do geography, grammar, and other branches. 
These require persons who have made a study of 
them. We cannot expect parents of all classes to be 


able to cope with such difficult problems. That is 
the work of educators. It is the laying of the foun- 
dation that falls to our part; if this is done wisely 
and well, the superstructure must and will be a 


success. 

It is not my intention to deal with the method of 
cultivating the voice and speech of those devoid of 
hearing. That is so successfully understood now by 
the schools for the deaf that I should be poaching 
on the preserves of others even to attempt it. The 
progress made in this direction in the past thirty- 
five years has been wonderful. To me, seeing the 
results of it every day, it is one of the greatest 
achievements of the age. All credit is due to those 
who first devised the methods for communication in 
natural ways which our deaf could follow and learn. 
I have always felt that too much praise cannot be 
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given to the men and women who have taken up 
this vocation as their life’s work. It is most diffi- 
cult and trying; hence all the more deserving of 
commendation. And how grateful ought we parents 
to be that there are so many good patient beings in 
the world who work out theories for our good and 
for the betterment of humanity! When I stop to 
think how much we owe them I bow my head in 
reverence and thank God. 

I am familiar with men and women who have been 
educated in schools for the deaf in various cities, 
but most of my experience is with those schools in 
the eastern part of the United States and just a few 
in foreign countries. They all do excellent work. 

The one at which my boy was taught will always 
rank as a wonder of wonders in my judgment. Only 
a man like the superintendent at its head could carry 
a work to such perfection. It requires intelligence, 
a great generous heart, and a perfect fitness for this 
particular kind of work. In order to make a success 
of it, his life and interests must be one and the same 
thing. His ambitions must be centered within his 
school. He must stand for advancement, and every 
new theory brought into light should be tested by 
him. He must always be ready to accept a new idea 
if it be one which would benefit his charges. He 
ought to take a special interest in the progress of 
each and every pupil. He should be liberal-minded 
and not brook any prejudice or favoritism, no matter 
what the cause. With such a man or woman at the 
helm, it naturally follows that the teachers, too, will 
be able and efficient, and the work they accomplish 
cannot but be the very best. 

Lip-reading, speech, and the acquirement of 
language are, of course, the all-important branches 
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in most of these schools. But the regular studies 
are not neglected. Vocational training likewise has 
its place. A child with the schooling it receives in 
such an institution, combined with a logical, rational 
training in the home, has little to wish for, except, 
perhaps, its hearing. In the case of most of those 
congenitally deaf or who become deaf in early 
childhood, even this desire does not exist keenly 
enough to make them unhappy. 


Signs as an Accessory 


Whether it comes from years of usage, or whether 
it is primal instinct which makes it easier for the 
deaf to communicate through signs, I know not, but 
the fact remains that, no matter how we try to pre- 
vent our children from learning the sign language, 
they find their way to it sooner or later. Not only 


at the institution which George attended was the 
use of it prohibited and even punished, but it was 
also forbidden inside his home. I never allowed 
the other children or myself to use it, although I 
understood it would be easier to talk to him thus. 
Yet he knows it, and uses it whenever he is with other 
deaf persons. I have often pondered over this, and 
fail to see that it has retarded his use of speech in 
any way. 

Signs are often of great service to the deaf where 
the reading of the lips is impossible; for instance, 
in a lecture hall where they are too far from the 
speaker to see the mouth plainly, or when conversing 
with some one in a semi-dark room where it is too 
great an effort to follow the lips. I am not advocat- 
ing the teaching of signs, but now, since George is 
older, and knows how to use his voice and hold 
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conversation through the usual channels, | am no 
longer opposed to his knowing the sign language. 
I regard it the same as having taken up the study of 
two languages, and I feel he has use for both at 
proper times. It surely is better to eliminate it at 
school, but it will do no harm if they learn it out- 
side, if they so wish, after their is speech cultivated. 
In the school George attended this fact is wisely 
recognized and meetings of the adult deaf held in 
the school chapel from time to time are conducted 
manually. In George’s case, it has helped him to be 
of great assistance to others who have not been 
educated at an up-to-date school, and who cannot 
speak and read the lips. I think the better qualified 
amongst the deaf ought to be made to feel that it 
is their sacred duty to try to uplift the ignorant 
and untrained. 

Very recently I had occasion to consult a philan- 
thropist in the city of New York, who has made the 
deaf his special care. I asked him, ‘‘How do you 
manage, when you have a mixed audience at a lec- 
ture, to make them all understand?’’ By a mixed 
audience, I meant persons of different degrees of 
intelligence, and also products of different kinds of 
education. I am confronted with this frequently; 
some can only read the lips, some can understand 
the sign language only as used in a foreign land, 
and some the English signs. 

He answered, ‘‘That is a problem you will be up 
against in every cosmopolitan city. We found, in 
order to reach the large majority, we had to teach 
them a universal sign language. This they acquire 
very quickly. In an assemblage of several hundred, 
such as they usually have in New York, it is the only 
way to make it possible for those in the rear to fol- 
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low; they are too far away to be able to read the 
lips.’?’ This man, whose opinion I value very highly, 
ended by saying, ‘‘Believe me, in spite of what you 
hear to the contrary, the use of signs will do no harm 
to those who can read the lips. It is the only way to 
reach an audience of some size.”’ 

I cannot but agree with him, for my own exper- 
ience has taught me that it is so. 

In conversation, a short time ago, with a deaf man 
who ranks as a shining light amongst his acquaint- 
ances, and who occupies a position of trust and great 
responsibility, I asked, ‘‘ How do you feel on the sub- 
ject of using signs?”’ 

He answered, ‘‘I hate them.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said I, ‘‘Why do you resort to them, for 
I notice you use them constantly in conversation with 
your deaf friends?’’ 

‘*Qh,’’ he replied smilingly, ‘‘it is so much easier 
to talk with other deaf persons that way, for they 
understand them so much better than speech.’’ 

To my mind, this was one of the most convincing 
arguments in favor of allowing the use of signs—I 
mean after (and this I wish to emphasize) speech 
and lip-reading have been cultivated. 


Moving Pictures 


The aid of moving pictures will be a great factor 
in the teaching of those who depend so largely on 
their sight. These entertain while they instruct, 
which makes it easier for the mind to retain the 
impression. Taking children to wisely selected 
shows at the ‘‘movies’’ will do much towards teach- 
ing them many of the lessons that George received 
from nature. The nature lessons the ‘‘movies”’ 
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teach are very clear and most interesting. The 
knowledge of other countries, with their geograph- 
ical and geological conditions, is brought to the 
spectator in a way which formerly required dif- 
ficult wading through books or extensive travelling. 
The possibilities in educational centers of the film 
lessons are really so great that they will revolution- 
ize many of the old-time systems in our schools, as 
they have already largely usurped the place of the 
legitimate play in the theater. This is surely an 
age of wonders. Future generations most likely 
will benefit more than we of the present day by these 
great progressive strides of civilization. We are yet 
experimenting; they will enjoy the finished product 
with all its splendid advantages. 


Vocational Training 


Next to the teaching of language, speech, and lip- 
reading, the most important thing is the training of 
the deaf to a trade. Some of the schools are still 
without the vocational department. It is so neces- 
sary for the deaf to be taught a specific branch of 
work that I would much prefer omitting some of the 
scholastic branches if all cannot be taken up. I 
believe most of our schools for the deaf now aim to 
teach trades. Still some do not. I once heard a 
young man, who was educated at one of the latter, 
say, ‘‘Much good my talking and reading of the lips 
will do me if I cannot earn a living; I would much 
rather know a trade. Now I regret exceedingly that 
my parents did not select a school where I could 
have had this advantage.’’ 

The institution that our son attended has a splen- 
did trades school in connection with it, and devotes 
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much time to preparing the children of both sexes to 
earn a livelihood. But there was one vocation omit- 
ted, and this one to me is the Alpha and Omega of 
opportunity for a deaf person. I mean an agricul- 
tural or floricultural school. This institution, too, 
has the facilities for such a department and is most 
admirably located for it. My theory has always been 
that in the crowded cities, where there is so much 
competition, there are so many applicants for posi- 
tions of all kinds, the deaf are often forced to the 
background and made to feel their shortcomings 
much more than they would if they lived out in the 
open, away from the multitudes. The work in the 
field is healthy and wholesome, infinitely better than 
the kind so many of them do at present within the 
confines of the sweat-shop. 

Farm life is interesting in the extreme, and when 
once the deaf take it up they love it. It takes them 
away from the temptations of city life. They are 
able to earn as much, possibly more, than at their 
usual tasks, and they surely can live more econom- 
ically on a farm or in the country than in the city. 
Besides these advantages, the outdoor life is such 
a busy one that they do not have time to feel their 
loneliness. It has always seemed pitiful, in spite 
of a city full, to see the utter loneliness of the lives 
of some of them after they are grown, particularly 
the uneducated ones. It was this sentiment that 
induced me to take up their cause and endeavor in 
a feeble way to bring more light and sunshine into 
their lives. 

How few of them ever succeed in earning more 
than fifteen dollars a week! They too have longings 
and hopes of founding their own homes and families. 
They have the same depth of sentiment and craving 
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for love that others have, but what chance of ease 
and happiness is there on less than fifteen dollars a 
week? On a farm, however, this would mean more 
than comfort; it would be almost luxury. 

It is difficult to find employment in the factory 
in these days of stringent laws. The ‘‘Liability 
Act,’’ recently passed, has made it almost a closed 
door to them. What employer wishes to take the 
responsibility of placing a person without hearing 
at machines or engines? The positions in depart- 
ment stores or shops of any kind, which the deaf 
can fill, are few and far between; so, many avenues 
are closed to them. A farm training is what they 
need. Every one of them, man, woman, and child, 
could there find occupation of some kind, which 
would bring with it bountiful recompense of susten- 
ance, health, and happiness. The ambition of my 
life is to interest some rich, philanthropic person to 
endow a school of agriculture for the deaf, either 
in connection with an existing agricultural school or 
college, or in conjunction with one of the schools 
for the deaf. I know one sensible mother whose 
early married life was spent in the country, and who 
moved to one of our large cities to give her deaf boy 
(an only child) an education. She has often told me 
she will never rest until she can go back to the soil 
and the farm for his sake. This young man is a 
printer, toiling and plodding along on nine dollars a 
week. He has thoughts of marriage, and his mother 
is eager to see him carry out his wishes; but how 
can he on such a meager pittance? His earnings 
barely cover the cost of his clothes, for he dresses 
well. Thus he is wasting the best years of his life. 
To go back to farm life may be a sacrifice for the 
mother, but she is willing to make it for his ultimate 
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happiness. She feels as I do, that it is the best 
solution. 

Agricultural training opens a vista of possibilities 
for the welfare of the deaf. There is poultry-raising 
for one, growing of vegetables for another, cultiva- 
tion of plants and flowers for still another, the retail 
florist business for a fourth, a squab farm for a fifth, 
and so on. They need not all be tillers of the soil. 
There is much to choose from in order to find con- 
tentment in the end. This solution is most timely 
now, for after the cessation of this great world war, 
there will be so many deaf from other countries 
coming to our shores that we ought to make provi- 
sion to cope with the situation that is confronting us 
now. Are we justified in allowing them to settle in 
our busy social marts, where they will be beset by 
dangers of every kind and where they will be further 
handicapped by an unfamiliarity with our customs 
and our language? For humanity’s sake, should we 
not train them for country life? And should we not 
be solving an economic question from a social stand- 
point at the same time? 

As I understand it, the home training is the means 
towards an end; the school is the next rung on the 
ladder. Both are for the betterment and welfare of 
the adult deaf. We cannot-confine ourselves to a 
discussion of the training of the child without touch- 
ing on the goal to which this training leads. We 
must study the effect produced by every cause, and 
reason out which one brings the best results. So 
we learn which method to adopt and which one to 
avoid. Amongst the deaf there are some endowed 
by nature with intellects that rise above all obstacles. 
It is not for them that most of these theories are 
advanced. Just like hearing children, not every 
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deaf child can be educated up to the standard of 
efficiency. The bright ones can work out their own 
salvation when once started in the right direction, 
and it is usually these children who have parents 
wise enough to direct their lives properly. It is the 
others who need our help and advice, and i: is for 
them we study ways and means. 


Continuation Schools for the Deaf 


While on the subject of the adult deaf, there is 
one other suggestion I wish to make. It has to do 
with continuation schools for the deaf who have 
passed the school age, but who are yet eager to 
improve their minds and, incidentally, their speech 
too. I know of many who desire to educate them- 
selves further, but know of no place where this in- 
struction can be obtained. We need night classes 
for these people and need them badly. In Philadel- 
phia last winter the matter was brought to the 
attention of some of the members of the Board of 
Public Education, and they at once started such a 
class. They had not known of this need and were 
glad to have had it brought to their notice. This will 
in time, I hope, lead to the formation of a regular 
graded evening school for the deaf, where ambitions 
of all kinds can be furthered. 

Many of the deaf children have to leave the 
schools before they have finished the course, as 
their assistance is required for the support of the 
family. It is for these, too, that we ought to have 
classes. In the one started in Philadelphia, the 
average attendance during the entire winter was so 
good that every cent collected for entrance fees was 
returned to the pupils at the close of the term. This 
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was the first time on record that such a thing had 
occurred. Their eagerness to learn, and the progress 
they made, were gratifying. Now that the experi- 
ment has been made and proved so great a success, 
let us hope that other cities will follow in this work 
of giving the deaf a chance to improve their minds. 

They need lessons in English, above all things, 
as most of them express themselves very crudely 
in writing. We, who hear and are so largely guided 
by the sound of a sentence, cannot realize how hard 
it is for the deaf to acquire correct phraseology. 
Even the brightest amongst them get their wording 
confused, and most of them are aware that their 
language is not what it should be. An advanced 
class for such as these would be well attended. 
Surely, we ought to give them this opportunity. 

In one city this work was begun by a special com- — 
mittee a few years ago and has proved a great suc- 
cess. Men and women of all ages attended, husbands 
coming with their wives, and young men and young 
women sitting next to those old enough to be their 
parents. It was a pathetic sight to see how eagerly 
they sought for knowledge and the ability to under- 
stand and be understood. Do we not owe it to them, 
as fellow citizens, to give them all the education 
we can? Why should all our efforts be lavished on 
the children? After all, my purpose throughout 
this article is to show the importance of educating 
the parents, and these young men and women, though 
deaf, are likely to become parents at some future 
day. 

_ Educate and train the children, of course, but give . 

some thought to those of the older generation who 
were, perhaps, neglected in their childhood, or who 
had not then the opportunity we can give them now. 
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We have public night-schools for the hearing; we 
should not rest until we have them established for 
our deaf in all the cities where the want exists. 


Selection of Books 


Now to come back to the training of the deaf child 
at home. There are still a few points I have yet to 
touch upon. One is to cultivate the habit of reading. 
In so doing, be careful to select books that are not 
beyond the child’s comprehension, and that will 
hold his interest. I append a list of books suitable 
to the different ages of deaf children, hoping the 
suggestions may prove helpful. 

For the very young I believe in choosing books 
with pictures of animals, birds, and fishes, and which 
teach the alphabet as well as names. Then come 
the simple little stories in prose or verse, such as 
‘‘Peter Rabbit,’’ ‘‘Tommy Titmouse,’’ ‘‘ Adventures 
of a Brownie,’’ ‘‘Mother Goose,’’ etc. Then follow 
books which point to the moral of being helpful and 
industrious. 

For the next step are fables told in very childish 
fashion or simple fairy tales. By the time the child 
is twelve years old, we can begin, if it is a girl, with 
books such as ‘‘Grandpa’s Little Girl Series’’ by 
Curtis, ‘‘Helen’s Babies,’’ ‘‘Blue, Green, Yellow, 
Orange, Red Fairy Books,’’ and ‘‘Little Pepper 
Books.’’ After these, she can take, at the age of 
fifteen, Louise Alcott’s books, ‘‘Little Men’’ and 
‘‘Little Women,’’ ‘‘Hight Cousins,’’ ‘‘Under the 
Lilaes,’’ ‘‘Tanglewood Tales’’ and ‘‘Wonderland”’ 
by Hawthorne, ‘‘Fairy Tales from the Far North’’ 
by Asbjornsen, ‘‘The Picture Screen’’ by Emily 
G. Gerson, ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ ‘‘The Peggy 
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Owen Series’’ by Madison, ‘‘The Jane Stewart 
Books,’’ and ‘‘ Heidi’’ by Spyri. At seventeen, ‘‘The 
Marjorie Books,’’ ‘‘Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm,’’ 
‘‘Mother Carey’s Chickens,’’ and ‘‘Mary’s Cook 
Book.’’ The last named is a cleverly gotten-up 
book of simple recipes which a young deaf girl would 
delight in trying. 

For boys of twelve there could be stories such as 
Baldwin’s ‘‘Wonder Book of Heroes,’’ and ‘‘Story 
of Siegfried,’’ Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,’’ ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,’’ ‘‘ Jungle Books,’’ 
‘‘Just So Stories,’’ the animal stories of Ernest 
Thompson Seton, ‘‘Black Beauty,’’ ‘‘The Wizard 
of Oz’’ and the other ‘‘Oz’’ books, and ‘‘The Merry 
Monarch of Mo.’’ Then follow, for boys of fifteen, 
‘‘The Rover Boys,’’ ‘‘Motor Boys,’’ ‘‘Bob Hill’’ 
Series, Philip Exeter’s ‘‘Dudley Boys,’’ ‘‘School 
Team Series,’’ ‘‘Practical Things with Simple 
Tools’’ by Milton Goldsmith (published by Sully 
and Kleintisch, New York, ‘‘Young Kentuckian 
Series.’’ ‘‘The Arabian Nights Entertainments’’ 
could be introduced to a deaf child at about the age 
of sixteen; also ‘‘The Odyssey for Boys and Girls’”’ 
and ‘*The Iliad for Boys and Girls’’ by Church, 
‘‘Young MRailroader’s Series,’’? and ‘‘Treasure 
Island’’ by Stevenson. For a little more advanced 
age, I would recommend ‘‘Wellworth College 
Series,’’ and the works of Barbour, Alsheler, and 
Tomlinson. Historical books written in simple 
form should also be introduced. By the time they 
master all these, they will be able to continue with 
more advanced authors, such as Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Scott. Many of these books would also 
interest the girls. 

For children of almost any age I would recommend 
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the Geographical Magazine. It contains valuable 
information on every geographical subject. It is 
particularly well adapted to the understanding of 
the deaf because it is illustrated so largely with 
pictures. This magazine ought to find a place in 
every home where there are children. The younger 
ones enjoy the pictures, and through them learn 
about the customs and peculiar dress of every land. 
They become familiar with the modes of travel and 
traffic employed; they see most beautiful scenery 
and many wonders of nature. One issue will be 
devoted to birds, another to fishes, another to beasts 
in the jungle, and so on. Every copy contains page 
upon page of illuminated or colored pictures to 
show these objects exactly as they exist. For the 
older child there is the descriptive reading. In 
every way it is a magazine of enlightenment and 
pleasure to young and old. Coming across it in the 
home of a friend, I immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
a treasure-mine this can be in the education of the 
deaf !’’ and at once gave in my son’s name for mem- 
bership. One can subscribe only in this way, through 
another person who is already amember. Our whole 
family waits impatiently for every new issue. It 
is the most popular of all the magazines we take, 
particularly with George. He recommends it to all. 
his deaf friends. 

As I stated before, my son does not enjoy fiction 
as much as facts. Therefore he derives more pleas- 
ure from the newspapers and magazines devoted 
to current topics than from story books. He reads 
the daily papers from beginning to end, morning 
and evening. This in itself is an education. To be 
up to the times and conversant with all that is going 
on at present is, perhaps, more important than to be 
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poring over past history. I have always encouraged 
this pastime of reading the news. 

His knowledge of the means of transit, and how 
large corporations are controlled and financed, has 
come exclusively from reading the papers. Here 
also he got his ideas on politics and party organ- 
izations. In fact, he understands, and is interested 
in, all the great questions of the day and can discuss 
them as well as a great many of our hearing friends. 
I attribute this entirely to his having formed the 
habit of reading this sort of literature when still a 
child. Now it is almost a passion with him. It has 
done so much for him in the way of broadening his 
mental vision that we feel he is as well informed on 
things worth knowing as is his brother, who is now 
a senior at college. The one difference is that he 
may not be able to give expression to it with the same 
easy flow of language. We always encouraged him 
to form his own opinions on all questions of im- 
portance. When he would ask, ‘‘Do you believe 
such and such a thing is right?’’ I would answer, 
‘‘First, tell me what you believe about it.’’ This not 
only compelled him to read understandingly, but it 
also made him weigh the matter under discussion 
carefully before giving utterance; and his con- 
clusions were usually interesting, as they were un- 
biased. Next to nature, there is no schooling equal 
to that obtained through reading. 

Insist on having your deaf children do a certain 
amount of reading every day. In time they must 
learn to love it. 


Sex Hygiene 


It was most difficult to teach George about the 
differences in the sexes and the laws governing 
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social hygiene. Had it not been for the summers he 
spent in the country when very young, and the les- 
sons he got there through observation, I believe I 
never should have been able to approach him on this 
subject. There he saw so much, while I would explain 
to him in a simple manner all that was new to him, 
that it paved the way for later work. He knew 
that physically he was formed differently from his 
little sister, and just accepted this on faith. But to 
make him comprehend the different functions of the 
different parts of his body was a tedious problem. 
With the deaf ‘‘Seeing is believing.’? Then how 
teach him the things he could not see? 

One day, when he was no more than twelve, we 
were riding in a street car in which an Italian woman 
was nursing her baby. He happened to look that 
way and was so shocked that it was most embar- 
rassing. He had seen the lower animals feed their 
young on the farm, but it was the first time he saw 
a human being do it. Our own children had been 
reared on bottles. I forgot the incident before we 
reached home, but not so little George. He came to 
my room shaking his head and saying, ‘‘ Awful, 
awful!’’ I asked, ‘‘What is awful?’’ And to my 
surprise he said, ‘‘Baby in car was biting mother.”’ 
I told him he was wrong. ‘‘Baby was eating dinner. 
Most babies eat dinner that way. That is baby’s 
milk.’?’ He was not convinced until I remembered 
the incident of the little pigs and reminded him of it. 
He understood and thus learned that the human 
young received their nourishment from the mother 
just the same as in the animal world. 

At an early age I tried to impress on him that he 
must not touch or expose his person. ‘‘That is why 
we wear clothes.’’ If I ever saw him breaking this 
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rule, I punished him with a gentle. smack on his 
fingers, or, when he was older, frightened him by 
telling him he would get sick. When he had 
more language at his command, I could tell him 
better about these things, but never minced matters 
by talking in a vague way. I did not want to confuse 
him and felt that the only way to convince him was 
to call things by their proper names and speak of 
them in a personal way. Anything father and 
mother did was right beyond the shadow of a doubt; 
so the personal touch was brought into the conver- 
sation. It was, ‘‘Father did this and mother did 
that.’’ Such plain talk would be very difficult with 
a hearing child, but it was the only way to teach my 
little George. It did not corrupt him either, nor did 
it take away from my sense of delicacy or dignity. 
One day, he came home from an outing in the 
woods where he had gone with some other boys—he 
was then perhaps fifteen years old and was greatly 
excited. They had accidentally run into a secret 
rendezvous and come upon a couple so engrossed in 
each other that they never noticed they were being 
observed. Nor did they see the look of dismay on the 
faces of the children. Of course this scene made a 
profound impression on the youngsters. Immedi- 
ately on reaching home George came to my room to 
talk it over. First taking the precaution to close the 
door, he said, ‘‘Something awful happened, and 
Annie and John must not hear about it; they are too 
little.’? He then described in a very lucid manner, 
using many gestures to supply the gaps where words 
failed him, what had occurred. Of course, I agreed 
with him that it was ‘‘awful’’ and told him that boys 
and girls should never do such naughty, wicked 
things, for God would punish them if they did. I 
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laid great stress on how unhappy they would be 
afterwards because they had disobeyed God’s laws, 
and that it was his duty never to associate with boys 
and girls who did these bad things. I then added 
that only when people were married were they 
allowed to be so intimate and close. Naturally, 
many questions were asked, but each one was an- 
swered truthfully, no matter how personal. I then 
told him that polite people do not talk about such 
things when they are together, and he must never 
say anything like that to girls. But if he wanted 
to learn more about them he should always come to 
me or to his father and we would tell him. He 
asked whether I would tell his brother and sister 
too. To this I replied, ‘‘Not yet; but when they are 
as big as you, I shall.’’ 


The Laws of Life 


In teaching George the laws of life, I again called 
a spade a spade. He was told that the father planted 
the seed, that the mother fertilized it, and God made 
it grow and develop. I made clear to him that unless 
the mother and father were healthy and pure, the 
children could not be healthy, and then painted word 
pictures of many cases the outcome of license and 
abuse. He was interested and impressed, and many 
times I would revert to these topics, so as not to 
give him a chance to forget. I also told him how 
many babies died in infancy, and that often the 
parents, as a punishment, did not have any more; 
so, when they grew old, they would be lonely and 
unhappy. Then, by way of contrast, I would tell 
a tale of the other side: the father and mother who 
had observed the laws of God. They had fine, happy, 
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intelligent children of whom every one was proud, 
who did noble things for the sake of others, and 
were a blessing to mankind. He never abused my 
confidence in him, and still regards the knowledge 
of these things as a holy secret between him and me. 

When he took his first position one summer, while 
still a pupil at the institution, he came home one day 
looking sad and disturbed. When I asked the cause, 
he answered; ‘‘I will not stay in my position because 
the other men are too dirty; they talk about girls 
and ask me many questions. I do not want to work 
with such people.’’ I admired his spirit, but knew 
he would be just as apt to meet a similar class of men 
wherever he went, and that he would have to school 
himself against such tempters and temptations. I 
told him he was right in refusing to listen to such 
indecent talk, that he should not pay any attention 
to what they said, and not go out with them if 
they invited him. I advised him not to make the men 
angry by showing them that he thought himself 
better than they, but that he should attend to his 
work as though nothing had happened. 

They also taunted him about going to a saloon in 
the neighborhood for a drink. But when he said that 
he never went into saloons, one of them went so far 
as to say that it was a lie; he said he had seen him 
coming out of one the week before. These taunts 
hurt, but they did not pervert, for he withstood all 
their attempts to drag him to their level. He in- 
tuitively shrinks from anything low and vulgar, and 
looks with disgust on any man or woman who can 
not resist temptations. It made him unpopular with 
his fellow workmen at first, but now they are con- 
vinced that he was in earnest. That is why they all 
treat him cordially and admire him. 
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I have seen so much as the result of negligence on 
the part of parents to teach their deaf children these 
things that it is pitiful. Unprincipled persons do 
not stop their evil influences because their victims 
are afflicted with deafness and are slow to under- 
stand. No. The more difficult it is to mislead the 
innocent, the more apt they are to try their wiles 
on them. With nothing to warn them of the danger, 
how are our children responsible? It is only early 
training and constant reminding that will safeguard 
them. Therefore, parents, do not neglect this im- 
portant duty! Do not permit your little deaf boys 
and girls to grow up in ignorance of the laws of na- 
ture. Their innocence and helplessness are absolutely 
no protection against the evil-minded; and what 
must follow? A life of suffering and unhappiness. 
Do not blame your children if they go wrong; blame 
yourselves. Theirs may be the errors of com- 
mission, but yours is the sin of omission! Again 
I say, you have a sacred charge to fulfill; do not 
neglect it or remain indifferent to it. 


God and Religion 


In all that I have suggested here and in the train- 
ing of my own deaf child, I have tried to direct the 
undercurrent of thought to the teaching of religion 
and the belief in the existence of God, the Creator 
of all things. This truth once impressed on the 
little mind, the feeling of reverence will follow as 
day follows night. No one can believe in a wonder- 
ful, all-powerful God without pouring out one’s 
soul in thanksgiving for the many blessings we owe 
to Him. Remember, a deaf child does not hold it 
against his Maker that he is not like others. It is 
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to us, the hearing ones, that the question comes, 
‘*Why this difference?’’ He who never knew the 
faculty of hearing knows no loss, and accepts con- 
ditions as they are. He is as truly happy as a nor- 
mal person, especially if his mind is properly di- 
rected to faith in the goodness and wisdom of our 
Father above. This is the one religion we can all 
teach our children. Whether we worship at one 
shrine or another makes little difference, so long as 
they imbibe the fundamental ethics that all religions 
stand for. 

We should insist on having deaf children attend 
services with us. It may be very tiresome to them, 
but they learn that the Sabbath is a day different 
from others, and therefore spent in a different man- 
ner. Most children like to go out with their mothers, 
and it really matters very little to them where they 
go, so long as they can sit beside them and do as 
they do. After a while they become so accustomed 
to this weekly visit to church that they go as a mat- 
ter of routine and enjoy it. I do not believe that 
deaf children derive any material benefit from going 
to church other than forming the habit of attending. 
This later will develop into lofty and noble ambi- 
tions. When very young they can not understand, 
and when a little older, even if able to read the lips, 
they cannot see well enough from a distance to 
follow the minister. When they go to school, they 
attend chapel, where they are taught the meaning 
of services and prayer. Then it is that they turn 
this early imbibed habit of going to church to good 
account. 

As I find that most of the adult deaf with whom 
I come in contact are most eager for divine wor- 
ship, it has been my aim to give them some religious 
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service of a simple nature at each of their weekly 
meetings. So as not to tire them, these are made 
short, limited to one or two prayers and a half-hour 
sermon. Once a month we teach a Bible story and, 
whenever it is possible to secure moving-picture 
films on the subject, show the pictures at the same 
time. When we cannot get these, we content our- 
selves with lantern slides. Especially the Tissot 
pictures are very beautiful and helpful. These en- 
tertainments, as they are called, are always enjoyed, 
but they are really services conducted in a manner 
that appeals to their understanding. 

We have done much for our adult deaf in this way. 
Some of them have had little or no education in their 
youth, and the majority very poor home training. 
We have brought joy and light into their darkened 
minds, and they, in turn, show the gratitude of their 
hearts in many ways for this splendid opportunity 
given them to learn. 

The lesson all this work has taught me is that we 
have a duty to perform towards our deaf. We have 
our schools with all the noble work they stand for. 
But what we need is so to educate the parents of 
the deaf that they may apply their hearts unto wis- 
dom. When once this has been accomplished, their 
little deaf children will rise up and call them blessed. 

ROSE GOLDSMITH STERN, 
1613 Poplar Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
IDEAS 


Recently I inquired of a teacher in a city public 
school how much time each day she could devote to 
the cultivation of the individual and original ideas 
which might be brought up in class work, and what 
methods she used to bring out such ideas of a pupil 
that might as yet be dormant and at the same time 
hold the only perfect key to his highest and best 
development. Her reply was no less startling than 
pathetic: ‘‘Oh, the grades are crowded and I have 
to smother individualities in the classroom. I have 
no time to bother with any question that may be 
raised. I simply tell the children to accept my word 
as the truth, and stick to the text-book!’’ 

Smother individualities! Stick to the text-book! 
So onward, dear little ones, through the tender 
school years, and then? Go forth to the firing-line 
of life, a body of splendid student soldiers indeed, 
but falling out of step in the grand march, because 
the preparation drill, through no fault of yours, has 
been so painfully deficient. You have not been 
given your best chance. That part of you—that 
great part—which makes each one of you so pecul- 
iarly himself has not been nourished, but has been 
left to shift and get on as best it might. 

How thankful we teachers of the deaf should be 
that we are blessed with small classes, and can 
handle the individual to his best advantage, if we 
only do it! To me the careful and painstaking devel- 
opment and encouragement of the expression of 
individual ideas, whims, fads, idiosyncrasies—call 
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them what you will, those things which tend to even 
up a pupil when they are well mixed with mental 
work—form one of the most urgent necessities to be 
met in the classroom. As surely as a teacher fails 
to appreciate the great importance of this simple 
truth, just so surely will his pupils leave school 
as like to one another as a row of sausages, differing 
only in size and strength; all containing the same 
material, ground in the same old mill—material 
belonging in common to all, but none with even a 
distinct seasoning one could claim as his very own. 
Accustomed to the well-known blotting-paper proc- 
ess of giving back just what has been given—so much 
and no more—they have not realized that they pos- 
sess separate and distinct personalities. They have 
not found themselves! 

A teacher should count that recitation lost in 
which his own suggestions do not bring to the fore 
enthusiastic bits of individual personality, and for 
such loss he should blame himself accordingly. 

None, of course, will dispute the fact that some 
particular pupil will get a great deal out of a recita- 
tion with small difficulty on his own part and—I may 
add with a bit of discretion—less on his teacher’s. 
This is usually the bright pupil, the shining light of 
the class, whom the teacher likes to point to in com- 
pany as a sample of his work—the pupil who will in- 
variably learn whether he be taught or not. We find 
even this pupil oftentimes falling far short of his 
possibility mark, because we have not worked as 
untiringly as we should have done with his indi- 
viduality and ideals. We have depended too much on 
his natural brightness and have so neglected him. 

That poor unfortunate known as the dull pupil 
has little to work on at best, but if we fail to grasp 
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with a firm hold every gleam of individuality, and 
with sleeves rolled up go into the fray conscien- 
tiously and prayerfully to help him find himself, the 
classroom can do little for him in his struggle 
against heavy odds. This class of pupils carries 
less visible reward, perhaps, than does any other, 
but I am sure any teacher will agree with me that 
the genius of the faculty is he who can build a sub- 
stantial something out of a seemingly hopeless noth- 
ing, and this can be done more often than we think 
by searching for individual ideas. 

There is another pupil, by no means a rara avis, 
whom most of us have had the privilege of meeting 
from time to time. He is not built according to any 
set rule. He is not necessarily bright or necessarily 
stupid, though he may well be either. The one 
characteristic which is invariably his is indifference 
or lack of interest, and because of this characteristic 
he is, nine times out of ten, woefully inattentive. 
This species of young America has probably driven 
more teachers to weariness and despair than has 
any other species of his acquaintance. All of us 
have waded through tears of blood over the unin- 
terested boy or girl. We all realize the sad fact 
that success in having a pupil fold his hands and 
watch with both brown eyes every detail of explana- 
tion, instead of boxing the compass with the same 
brown orbs, is unfortunately no positive proof of 
either attention or interest. The blank look as he 
calmly faces you is a reasonably sure warning that 
he may be dreaming of a baseball game set for the 
afternoon, or of chasing butterflies in a green mead- 
ow at least a mile and a half from the school. And 
yet this particular pupil, once you know him really 
well, is a wonder. The key to his individuality and 
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to his heart, for the two go hand in hand, must nine 
times out of ten be sought in the broad field of the 
outside. Careful observation will lead one to it 
and, once having found it, it is well to bear it in 
enthusiastic triumph to the classroom, for in it lies 
perhaps the only means by which a victory is to be 
won for the boy. Through the influence of this 
central thought or key, however, he may not only 
acquire a good education, but will find the same a 
delight. 

I recall one bright boy who was transferred to 
my classroom several years ago; a boy who was af- 
fable and lovable but, because his heart and mind 
were not in his work, altogether unteachable. I 
realized that, once his interest were keenly aroused, 
he would be unusually quick to take hold. But just 
where lay the secret? Certainly not in anything 
the classroom held. I immediately set a close watch 
over him to find out what became of him during 
those hours in which he belonged to himself. Very 
soon I learned that the moment recreation hours 
were announced, my restless boy was off with a rod 
and line to the stream winding its way so conven- 
iently near the playground. Every day it was the 
same. The boy who made no pretension of giving 
back even a blotting-paper recitation was all at- 
tention when the hour sacred to fishing approached. 
Then the inspiration came. 

The lesson was on George Washington, and my 
heart and soul went into those simple truths, with 
eager anticipations as to how my fisherman would 
take them. I told about the great man, and his 
home on the bank of a large, beautiful river. And 
then, as though quite incidentally, I remarked that 
T had no doubt he often fished in the river and spent 
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many happy hours in this way. Instantly there was 
a flash of lightning in a pair of black eyes, and a 
hand went up. ‘‘Who fished?’’ Of course! As I 
expected, he had lost the first part of the lesson. But 
he had caught the magic word ‘‘fished’’ shot so 
straight at him. Patiently I went back and was 
rewarded by the very rapt attention of a notoriously 
inattentive pupil who wanted to know everything 
learnable about the man who ‘‘doubtless fished.’’ 
After this, our pathway lay among the roses. We 
fished in every body of water on the globe, incident- 
ally learning as we went on the names of the streams, 
what kind of fish lived in them, and in what countries 
they were to be found. We sympathized with the 
people of Salt Lake City because fish could not grow 
in their beautiful lake, and decided that we should 
not care to spend a vacation there. We wrote pic- 
ture stories and read stories on fishermen and fish- 
ing. We tackled successfully the field of mathe- 
maties on ‘‘Four boys went fishing one day,’’ ete., 
ete. The fisher boy finally left school with a fair 
education, and is at present self-supporting as a 
barber, and spending well-earned vacations in fish- 
ing. 

With another boy it was automobiles, and I must 
confess with candor that the discovery of this partic- 
ular bit of individuality about which to build an 
education was one of the hardest problems of the 
kind I ever endeavored to solve. He was an un- 
usually good boy and his mind was fair, but he was 
absolutely ambitionless, and unenthusiastic seem- 
ingly on all subjects alike. He was not inclined to 
be talkative, and rarely expressed a voluntary 
opinion, which naturally made my task a more dif- 
ficult one. I felt sure that the solution of the mys- 
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tery lay outside, as had that of my fisher boy, but 
it was hard to locate. One morning, however, it 
came suddenly and in a most unexpected manner. 
He was standing by the side of the street, intently 
watching a man who with sleeves rolled up was lying 
under a Packard ‘‘ Twin Six’’ repairing a bad break. 
When I came up, he remarked with an unmistakable 
twinkle in his eye that flashed me my long-sought 
cue, ‘‘A Ford would never break down like that!’’ 
‘‘Do you want a Ford?’’ I asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied 
‘‘and some time I want to travel in one. I want to 
see many places.’’ I suppose, had I been Billy Sun- 
day, shouting in the good old-fashioned way would 
have been in order just here. As I was not Billy 
Sunday, however, I lost no time even in shout- 
ing. We immediately began a tour of the world in 
a motor car—a Ford of course—of which our boy 
was sole imaginary owner. There is no telling just 
how many stranded cars of other makes our Ford 
pulled out of trouble while on this wonderful tour. 
What mattered it if, while going over the sands 
from Santa Fe to the Grand Canyon in Arizona, we 
were delayed an hour or so in the petrified forest, 
helping to boost up some broken-down car more un- 
fortunate than our Ford! We learned all about the 
wonderful formations in the forest, about the pueb- 
los, and about the Grand Canyon, which were what 
we really wanted after all. We crossed the Rocky 
Mountains and incidentally learned about Pike’s 
Peak, the Garden of the Gods, and all things we 
passed while touring in the Ford, and—what is still 
better—we retained the knowledge. 

With a blue-eyed girl the central idea was apples. 
With a red-headed, freckled-faced, altogether splen- 
did youth it was snakes and spiders! While I taught 
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this boy, our classroom was usually alive with creepy 

things and we had fewer observers than usual. 
Every pupil has a distinct personality; by finding 
the different phases of each, and mingling them free- 
ly with the general class work, we can build a much 
finer, broader, more substantial character. The 
more we can get hold of in each personality, the 
better of course. It is by no means an easy task to 
deal with the class as a class, and yet present mate- 
rial in a way to appeal to the separate individuali- 
ties, but we are not looking for easy tasks. We are 
looking for everything that will help us toward the 
best way to make strong men and women of our pu- 
pils, no matter into what depths the path may lead. 

HARRIET CONNOR STEVENS, 

Instructor in the Georgia School, 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF SPEECH? 


III, THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOICE FOR SPEAKING 


The quality of the voice in speech is of very great 
importance both in its demands upon the speaker 
and in its effect upon the listener. The manner of 
its development in the deaf is therefore a matter 
which you should carefully consider. 

The vocal organs of the deaf are precisely similar 
to those of children who hear; and, if exercised in 
the same way with regard to their positions, ten- 
sions, and movements, they would naturally give 
forth voice of pleasing quality and with ease of 
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production. How to secure this natural use of the 
vocal organs is the problem demanding your con- 
sideration. 

You probably know something of the means 
adopted to accomplish this in the early days of 
speech training, means which are even to-day some- 
times used. Text-books on the subject directed that 
the basic vowel sound, AR, should be first obtained, 
the necessary voice being suggested by the feeling 
of its vibrations on the pupil’s hand placed at the 
teacher’s throat, or at his chest. Thumping the 
child’s chest or back, or both, was often practised in 
order to give the idea of vocal intensity. When, 
after much tribulation, the sound was obtained, it 
was exercised in increasing and decreasing force 
for the purpose of developing control of the voice. 

You know the easy and beautiful way in which 
voice develops in the hearing child and you will see 
at once that these methods of establishing voice in 
the deaf are in every way quite opposed to this 
natural process. The conflict is the more apparent 
when it is remembered that the endeavor was to 
develop a full-toned and controlled voice in the 
‘‘articulation’’ period, generally anything from six 
to twelve months. Such methods may properly be 
described as altogether unnatural. The use of 
natural organs in the unnatural way suggested by 
them cannot lead to a natural vocal result. In other 
words, if, by unintelligent and improper suggestion, 
you lead the child to exaggerate the vibrations of 
his vocal cords, and thereby induce rigidity of his 
laryngeal muscles, which should remain flexible and 
easy of movement, can you expect him to produce a 
voice that pleases you? Perhaps you have heard 
sufficient strain, harshness, high pitch, and other 
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undesirable qualities in the voices of deaf child- 
ren, trained in this way, to lead you to reply at once 
that unnatural methods can never produce a natural 
result. 

The direct inquiry that arises from this is whether 
other methods are available, which, by the form of 
suggestion they give to the deaf child, will lead him 
to use his vocal organs in such a way as to produce 
voice more closely resembling, in its quality, that of 
the child who hears? 

Ordinary text-books on voice production are not 
likely to be of any great help to you. They seek to 
develop voice that already exists. You, as it were, 
have to create it; and clearly the methods they in- 
dicate cannot suit this primary stage of its develop- 
ment, although they may give you helpful ideas on 
its subsequent improvement. Your business is to set 
up voice and develop it on natural lines. What are 
these natural lines? Fundamentally, either with the 
deaf or with the hearing, the basis is that voice 
should develop with their needs and as the mode of 
their self-expression. As a matter of fact, in the 
earliest exercise of the voice of the deaf this agree- 
ment is absolute; they use it in crying, laughing, ete. 
And even beyond this, and leaving out of consid- 
eration the technique of speech, they use voice natu- 
rally, in many instances, in their approximate im- 
itation of the speech of those around them. 

Can the voice thus naturally and unconsciously 
formed in cry and laugh, and possibly in rough im- 
itations of speech, be continued to serve the purposes 
of intelligible speech? Or must you break away 
from it, as is often done, starting afresh and on 
altogether new lines, which cannot be so natural, so 
far as its intelligence or its production is concerned? 
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There must be something far wrong somewhere 
when a child gives forth a voice of good quality on 
the playground and produces an unpleasant one in 
the schoolroom. If you can continue this natural 
voice for speech purposes, there must obviously be 
great gain, for you have already the basic medium 
—the voice as produced in the larynx—needing only 
the knowledge of suitable shaping of the mouth 
cavity to convert it into the vowels of speech. 

But when you come to this conversion of the voice 
as emanating from the larynx into the vowels of 
speech, it is clear that their outward suggestions 
cannot be the same to the deaf child as to the hear- 
ing. And yet, as Dr. Forchhammer indicates, their 
direction, with the deaf as with the hearing, must 
be from without to within. You must bring voice to 
the child to give him the power to imitate it. And 
when you bring voice ¢o the child it must be in terms 
suited to his sense condition. These terms must be 
either visual or tactual, or both. The early natural 
imitations of speech by deaf children are always 
visually suggested; and in this they largely agree 
with the hearing child at a corresponding stage of 
speech acquirement, the latter being ‘‘more eye- 
minded than ear-minded.’’ The obvious error of 
early methods of developing voice in the deaf was 
that they magnified the tactual appeal almost to the 
elimination of the visual. By them it would have 
been almost as easy to develop voice in a blind-deaf 
child as in a seeing-deaf one, so much dependence 
was placed upon touch by the hand to the throat and, 
to a lesser extent, by the appeal of the hand to the 
chest. Voice to the deaf, as Arnold states, being 
quantity rather than quality, and the direction of 
the work being from within to without (from the 
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child’s own feeling), it is perhaps easy to see that 
vocal error was readily suggested and reproduced. 

Experience with the training of young deaf child- 
ren has gone far enough to prove, however, that 
continuous and, as nearly as deafness allows, natural 
development of the voice for speech may proceed. 
You have probably met with deaf children who, of 
themselves and without any attempt having been 
made specifically to develop it, have evolved voice of 
extremely natural quality. 

Such cases authoritatively indicate that visual 
impressions alone will often be sufficient to suggest 
and set up voice in deaf children. These children 
attempt to reproduce the speech they see and thus 
naturally produce voice. The explanation probably 
is that such reproductions are more easily made by 
the child when voice takes its proper place in speech 
than when it is absent. For instance, the naming of 
the numerals, one to ten, easily illustrated and made 
interesting by doing, even when expressed approxi- 
mately, is much more easily performed when voice 
is used than without it. It is easier to say one, two, 
three, four, ete., with the vowel values properly 
recognised, than it is to say these words in a voice- 
less way. It may therefore be that the line of least 
resistance tends to your assistance. 

In any case, the attempt, so far as in the nature 
of deafness it can be, is a natural one, guided by the 
same faculty as that which inspires the hearing 
child, interested imitation; though, of course, the 
impressions leading to the imitation are in the one 
case visual and in the other audible. You have the 
further happy assurance that the models you are set- 
ting the child are correct. You are not creating 
error. 
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You may very profitably investigate the personal 
question as to how far the vocal errors of deaf 
children are the result of the child’s response to the 
incorrect suggestions of the teacher; and we should 
not be surprised if the inquiry led to a considerable 
degree of self-humiliation. The aforesaid attempt 
to obtain and develop voice, the necessary and only 
the necessary changes being made, in the same way 
as the hearing child early develops it in the synthetic 
imitation of speech, is without doubt the most 
natural mode of establishing it. Moreover, so 
developed, it bears its natural relation to speech. 
It is, at once, the speaking voice. It cannot always 
be said that the voices of deaf children, even if 
used for speech, are speaking voices. And yet at 
one time in their lives, in crying, laughing, and 
shouting, and possibly in imitations of speech, the 
voices of these children were, most likely, perfectly 
natural in quality. 

There are children (and there would be vastly 
fewer of them if speech were introduced to them at 
a more suitable age) who do not respond in the 
natural way pointed out above. These are not so 
readily influenced by the visual impressions of 
speech. But you cannot regulate your procedure 
for all children by the attitude of these. It is your 
work, as teachers, to invent another appeal in such 
cases; and perhaps very little in the way of special 
suggestion will overcome the point of difficulty. If 
visual suggestion fails, you will be compelled to re- 
sort to touch; but do not be in too great a hurry to 
introduce this. When you do, you should exercise 
extreme caution. Take care to keep the direction 
of your work from without to within. Apply the 
child’s hand to your own chest and not, if it can be 
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avoided, to his own. If he feels his own, there is 
the risk that what he feels may dominate his 
thoughts, becoming the end and not the means of 
his effort, and altering the whole perspective of 
your work so as to become from within to without. 
If it be at all possible, keep off the larynx altogether. 
If you must appeal to it, let it be by the gentlest 
touch by the child on yours, but keep his hands off 
his own. In these matters it is essential that you 
avoid even the first appearance of evil. 

Do not go in for intensive methods of voice 
production. The idea of the articulation period has 
wrought much evil in our work. You can no more 
force the development of the speaking voice in child- 
ren than you can the development of the arms or 
legs; but, by the attempt to do so, you may easily 
produce some abnormality which would not other- 
wise ensue. So long as you obtain a voice of natural 
tone and pitch—and you will probably do this if you 
do nothing to prevent it—you need not worry about 
its strength. This will come with general physical 
and mental efficiency; and if your teaching, all the 
way round, is properly guided and given, vocal 
strength will develop at its proper time. Your aim 
in cultivating voice is clearly to lead the child to 
use his natural organs in the natural way, and for 
the natural purpose of expression. He should be 
kept from becoming conscious of the fact that he has 
a larynx; super-consciousness destroys natural- 
ness. 

The hearing child knows nothing of the sort. 
Were he to do so, his speech would immediately 
become less perfect. Without this knowledge he 
talks easily and intelligently. Interested imitation 
of what he hears said impels him onwards. The deaf 
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child must progress in a similar way, by interested 
imitation of what he sees in the speech of others. 
ARTHUR J. STORY, 
Headmaster of the School at Stoke-on-Trent, 
England. 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNER.'—ITI. 


My dear Alphonso: 

Possibly you may resent being called a ‘‘begin- 
ner,’’ now that you have been teaching for a good 
many years, but your recent transfer to another 
school from the one where you first taught has con- 
vinced you, as you say, that there are still a few 
things in our work not dreamed of nor adequately 
provided for in your philosophy, so far as you have 
constructed a philosophy, and this has moved me 
to address you on this occasion. Teachers of the 
deaf, many of them at least, are a somewhat peri- 
patetic class of beings and, as you are already ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with your new location, it 
appears to me likely that you are again contem- 
plating ‘‘making a change,’’ as the stereotyped 
formula goes, thus placing yourself in the class of 
beginners as a chronic traveler, and as a beginner 
of this character you are now about to be exhorted. 

I had it in mind in one of my former communica- 
tions to congratulate you on having begun your ca- 
reer as a teacher in the * * * School. When 
you have been teaching as long as I have and in as 
many different schools, you will realize that there is 
anything but similarity prevailing in different 
schools, no matter to which ones you go. The rules 
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are not the same, and the customs are most decidedly 
not the same. So far as the variations in the rules 
go, they will, I fancy, not cause you much concern; 
but the customs, the atmosphere—here is where 
you will find something to give you pause. Painters 
have their difficulties with atmosphere, I believe; 
the atmosphere I have in mind is of a different kind, 
but quite as troublesome. In your first school, for 
instance, the one at * * *, you found a genial, 
homelike atmosphere pervading the whole place. 
You were welcomed as one of the family, and Miss 
* * *, as usual, had discovered, before you were 
on the grounds a half hour, that she was a cousin of 
yours—‘‘somewhat distant, it is true, but possibly 
more enchanting on that very account,’’—her own 
remark, you remember. Now if you had chanced 
to make your debut in the * * * School, you 
would have had no such reception. First greetings 
would have been of the most formal character, and 
by the end of the first week you would have begun 
to think that there must have been some search of 
your genealogy going on and that the returns had 
not yet fully guaranteed your eligibility to admis- 
sion to the circle of the ‘‘upper classes.’’ Even 
school teachers, my dear Alphonso, can be, and some 
of them are, the most asinine snobs on earth. Your 
bewilderment over your reception at your new field 
of labor leads me to believe that this last remark of 
mine will find an echo in your own soul. 

But such things are not worth worrying about. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I am not en- 
thusiastic over the ‘‘glad hand.’’ I am rather dis- 
posed to flock by myself and, while it is manifestly 
reprehensible to carry the matter to extremes, I 
really think that every man should strive so to live 
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as to be very good company for himself. The con- 
ditions prevailing where you are now should serve 
only as something to smile at and not to be resent- 
ful about. I think you will find as a rule that the 
heads of our schools are not disposed to assume 
an air of aloofness as if they were beings of a dif- 
ferent and higher order than the average run of 
humanity. It must, however, be conceded that this 
is not invariably the case, as your recent experience 
goes to show. I am not astonished at your outbreak, 
but I deplore it. St. Paul says, ‘‘The powers that 
be are ordained of God’’ and, while it certainly 
requires an effort on our part to regard some ar- 
rangements as providential, the principle involved 
in the text quoted is sound. It is our duty to yield 
obedience to those in authority over us. Duty is, 
of course, a tiresome word, but much can be said 
in favor of it nevertheless. 

I exhort you, my dear Alphonso, to be loyal to 
your school and to the man at the head of it. If 
you simply cannot put up with him, then in heaven’s 
name go elsewhere—and go soon. I made the mis- 
take once in my life of working against the man at 
the head of the school where I was teaching. It 
was not merely a question of ‘‘atmosphere,’’ he was 
utterly incompetent; he had never been in a school 
for the deaf till he came to take charge of the one 
where I then was. I exerted myself to have him 
ousted and to get an experienced man (not myself, 
permit me to say) put in his place. My efforts came 
to naught and, so far as I know, the man himself 
never knew of my pernicious activity, but it has 
never been a source of joy to me since to reflect on 
the part which I played in the matter. I would have 
you avoid a similar error. 
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No matter how preposterous and indefensible the 
methods of your superintendent may be, let me urge 
that you say nothing and ‘‘saw wood’’—with the 
back of the saw, if he prefers to have it done in that 
way. For be assured of this: However inept the 
presiding genius may be in his plans and specifica- 
tions, you will only make a bad matter worse by 
captious criticism and tacit or open insubordination. 
I am writing you now, as I say, from the standpoint 
of duty, which should of course be the paramount 
consideration. But it is no less a matter of expedi- 
ency and policy. The chronic kicker, regardless of 
how great cause he may have for his kicking, is em- 
phatically persona non grata to the heads of schools. 
I once recommended an estimable lady teacher to a 
certain superintendent, and I shall never forget the 
chief if not the only question that he asked me: 

she a crank?”’ 

Being assured that she was a sane and reasonable 
being, he was ready and willing to hear of the lady’s 
qualifications as a teacher. From a remark which 
he let drop, I imagine he had recently passed 
through an unhappy session with some ‘‘impos- 
sibles’’ and he had no desire to add to his aggrega- 
tion. 

When you feel disposed to find fault with what 
appears to you to be an unreasonable ruling by your 
chief, just pause and reflect- that you do not know 
all the conditions involved, and cannot appreciate 
them as the man at the helm does. It may easily 
be the case that he has inside information which he 
does not care to publish to the world. Suppose, for 
example, the cook is an unusually efficient man, but 
rather crotchety as to some unimportant detail. 
You might, in your unenlightened state, be disposed 
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to insist that the cook be ‘‘brought into line,’’ but 
it is conceivable, it is really conceivable, Alphonso, 
that the superintendent might be more willing to 
see you go than to ruffle the serenity of his cook, 
though he might hesitate to let the fact be known. 
Indeed it should not be expected that he give a rea- 
son for every act. 

And this suggests a remark I once heard a super- 
intendent make. He had been abroad and the head 
of a school in Europe had asked him to explain the 
reason why the American schools are so far in 
advance of similar schools abroad. He said, 

‘*T told him that while we favor a democratic form 
of government for our nation, we prefer to have our 
schools conducted as despotisms, and that accounted 
for their progress.’’ 

This remark rather took my breath away, at the 
time, but the more I reflected upon it, the more 
clearly it became apparent to me that he was right. 
Our best schools undoubtedly are those in which 
the executive head has absolute power. There is, 
of course, a board of trustees or directors, but the 
wise board chooses a man in whom the members, 
individually and collectively, have confidence, and 
then they interfere as little as possible with his 
management. It is conceded, I believe, by the au- 
thorities, that a pure despotism is the ideal form of 
government for a nation—if the nation could only be 
assured of always having a wise and able man on 
the throne. However that may be, it certainly is 
best, in our schools, to have one head with absolute 
power, and it is to the interests of the school that 
all in subordinate positions give him loyal service— 
or seek pastures new. 

In line with this thought of seeking pastures new, 
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I am led to speak of another matter. It is the cus- 
tom in certain state institutions of the Middle West 
to keep ‘‘open house’’ the year through. A teacher 
from one state, passing through the town where the 
school of an adjoining state is located, feels at lib- 
erty to drop in at the school and make himself at 
home. This is so much the case in one locality that 
it has become nothing short of a nuisance. You have 
been living in this section that I speak of and, while I 
hope your natural good sense has shown you the 
impropriety of such an abuse of hospitality, it may 
be that, on the principle of doing as the Romans do 
while you are in Rome, you have been led into this 
breach of good manners. Prithee, avoid it. You 
will stand higher in the regard of those in charge 
of schools, and will more surely preserve your own 
self-respect, if you will not accept invitations before 
they are extended, so to speak. 

Now all this may be a very unpalatable dose, 
Alphonso, but be assured of one fact: There is noth- 
ing wrong with the ingredients. They are chemically 
pure and I am prepared to defend them against the 
world. If you don’t enjoy the task of attempted 
assimilation, the fault lies either in the combination 
as I have presented it or in your own lack of the 
right and proper thing. I leave it to you to decide 
which it is. 

Yours faithfully, 
POMPANO. 


i 


DUMBNESS 


[The following remarkable poem was sent to the Mary- 
land Bulletin by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, President of the 
Board of Directors of the Maryland School. The Bulletin 
says that the author was ‘‘an Anglican clergyman who lived 
from 1636 to 1674. Curiously enough, his poems were 
never published until 1903, when Bertram Dobell edited 
and published them from the original manuscript, which 
had come into his possession. He was at once recognized 
as a poet of unusual power, and some of his poems im- 
mediately began to appear in the anthologies.’’] 


Sure Man was born to meditate on Things, 
And to contemplate the Eternal Springs 
Of God and Nature, Glory, Bliss, and Pleasure, 
That Life and Love might be his Heavenly Treasure; 
And therefore Speechless made at first, that He 
Might in himself profoundly busied be: 
And not vent out, before he hath ta’en in 
Those Antidotes that guard his Soul from Sin. 

Wise Nature made him deaf, too, that He might 
Not be disturbed, while he doth take Delight 
In inward Things, nor be deprav’d with Tongues, 
Nor injured by the errors and the wrongs 
That Mortal Wrongs convey. For Sin and Death 
Are most infused by accursed Breath, 
That, flowing from corrupted entrails, bear 
Those hidden plagues which Souls may justly fear. 

This, my dear friends, this was my Blessed case; 
For nothing spoke to me but the fair face 
Of Heaven and Earth, before myself could speak. 
I then my Bliss did, when my Silence, break. 
My non-intelligence of human words 
Ten thousand Pleasures unto me affords; 
For while I know not what they to me said, 
Before their Souls were into mine convey’d, 
Before that living vehicle of Wind 
Could breathe into me their infected Mind, 
Before my Thoughts were leaven’d with theirs, before 
There any mixture was; the Holy Door 
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Or Gate of Souls was close, and mine being one 

Within itself to me alone was known. 

Then did I dwell within a World of Light, 

Distinct and separate from all men’s sight, 

Where I did feel strange Thoughts, and such things see 

That were, or seem’d only reveal’d to me; 

There I saw all the World enjoy’d by one; 

There I was in the World myself alone; 

No business serious seem’d but one; no work 

But one was found; and that did in me lurk. 
D’ye ask me what? It was with clearer eyes 

To see all Creatures full of Deities, 

Especially one’s self; and to admire 

The satisfaction of all true Desire; 

’Twas to be pleased with all that God hath done; 

’T was to enjoy even all beneath the Sun; 

’Twas wit: a steady and immediate sense 

To feel and measure all the Excellence 

Of Things; ’twas to inherit endless Treasure, 

And to be filled with everlasting Pleasure; 

To reign in Silence, and to sing alone, 

To see, love, covet, have, enjoy, and praise, in one; 

To prize and to be ravish’d; to be true, 

Sincere, and single in a blessed view 

Of all His Gifts. Thus was I pent within 

A fort, Impregnable to any Sin; 

Until the Avenues being open laid 

Whole legions entered, and the forts betrayed; 

Before which time a pulpit in my mind, 

A Temple and a Teacher I did find, 

With a large Text to comment on. No Ear, 

But Eyes themselves were all the Hearers there, 

And every Stone and every Star a Tongue, 

And every Gale of Wind a curious song. 

The Heavens were an oracle, and spake 

Divinity; the Earth did undertake 

The office of a Priest; and I being Dumb 

(Nothing besides was dumb), all Things did come 

With voices and instructions; but when I 

Had gain’d a Tongue, their Power began to die. 

Mine ears let other noises in, not theirs, 

A noise disturbing all my Songs and Prayers. 

My foes pull’d down the Temple to the ground; 

They my adoring Soul did deeply wound 

And, casting that into a swoon, destroy’d 
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The Oracle, and all I there enjoy’d. 
And having once inspir’d me with a sense 
Of foreign vanities, they march out thence 
In troops that cover and despoil my coasts, 
Being the invisible, most Hurtful Hosts. 

Yet the first words mine infancy did hear, 
The things which in my Dumbness did appear, 
Preventing all the rest, got such a root 
Within my heart, and stick so close unto ’t, 
It may be trampled on, but still will grow 
And Nutriment to Soil itself will owe. 
The first impressions are Immortal all; 
And let mine Enemies hoop, cry, roar, or call, 
Yet these will whisper if I will but hear, 
And penetrate the Heart, if not the ear. 

THOMAS TRAHERNE, 
Teddington, England. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School.—Abel Stanton Clark, M. A., a teacher 
in this School for forty-eight consecutive years, died March 
14, 1918, aged 78. 

Mr. Clark began his work with the deaf immediately 
after his graduation from Yale in 1867. A few years later 
he made a thorough study of Dr. Bell’s ‘‘ Visible Speech”’ 
and in 1873, when this means of instruction was introduced 
into the American School, he was placed at the head of the 
department of articulation. He never believed that all 
children could be successfully taught by the oral method, 
but for those who could be so taught he was a zealous 
advocate of ‘‘Visible Speech,’’ defending it earnestly 
against adverse criticism in an article in the Annals, vol- 
ume xix, pages 21-26. 

In 1876 he left the department of articulation and re- 
turned to the manual department, later being appointed 
instructor of the high class. He retired from active work 
as a teacher in 1916 but continued to serve the deaf people 
of New England, as he had done for many years, by lec- 
turing to them, translating at their conventions, etc. He 
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was a good, clear sign maker and his labors of love in their 
behalf were highly appreciated by his deaf friends. 

He was an earnest, devoted teacher, with decided views 
as to the best methods of instruction ; a strict disciplinarian, 
not for the sake of discipline, but to help his pupils do 
their best; active in the church and in the community. 
As he wrote four years ago on the death of his long-time 
colleague and friend, Job Williams: ‘‘When the busy 
world is hushed and the fever of life is over and the work 
is done, what better word can be said than this: He faith- 
fully did a noble work; he was a good man; he was a 
Christian gentleman.”’ 


California School_—Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Emeritus 
Principal, died at the home of his daughter in Berkeley, 
California, April 7, 1918, aged eighty-four. He was 
graduated from Union College in 1858, having already in 
the autumn of 1857 entered upon his life work as a teacher 
of the deaf in the New York Institution. In 1865 he left 
New York to become Principal of the recently organized 
school in California. He remained in that position until 
1909, when he was made Principal Emeritus and retired 
from active work, having served continuously as teacher 
and principal for fifty-two years. He received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters from Gallaudet 
College in 1889, at the same time with his distinguished 
contemporaries, Jonathan L. Noyes, Job Williams, and 
Harriet B. Rogers, of whom Miss Rogers is the only sur- 
vivor. 

Dr. Wilkinson was an excellent teacher, arousing the 
enthusiasm and winning the love of his pupils, an energetic 
and successful exceutive officer, a brilliant writer, an 
eloqueat speaker, both in the language of words and the 
language of signs, a man with a genius for friendship, in 
every way one of the great leaders of the profession. He 
is survived by an only daughter, Maud, the wife of Pro- 
fessor Leon J. Richardson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Clarke School.—The Clarke School has arranged for the 
addition to its present course for its Normal Class of a se- 
ries of lessons each year by Miss Martha E. Bruhn in the 
Miiller-Walle method of lip-reading; also lectures on the 
Principles of Speech to be given by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. 


Illinois School.—Miss Ernestine Jastremski, formerly of 
the Illinois School, has been appointed instructor in French 
in the State University of Kansas. 


Indiana School.—The term closes this year April 30, but 
the teachers remain until the middle of May for a fifteen- 
days’ ‘‘Teachers Institute,’’ at which the revision of the 
course of study and other questions of interest to the School 
will be considered. 


Mississippi Institute ——Dr. W. R. Hall, of Clinton, Miss- 
issippi, now head of the State Vital Statistics Department, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Mississippi 
Institute in the place of Mr. Richmond 8S. Dobyns, the 
change to take effect next September. In making the 
change ‘‘the State Executive disclaims any criticism of 
the present incumbent’s administration for the past four 
years, but is guided solely by personal and political pref- 
erence,’’ says the Bulletin of March 1. 


North Carolina (Raleigh) School.—Mr. John T. Alder- 
man, of Henderson, North Carolina, has been temporarily 
elected Superintendent to fill out the unexpired term of the 
late John E. Ray. Mr. Alderman’s life work hitherto has 
been superintending city grade schools and holding teach- 
ers’ institutes throughout the State. 


Oakland Day-School.—Miss Anita Gompertz has resigned 
the principalship and is succeeded by Miss Clara B. Cooper, 
B. L., from the California School. 


Pennsylvania Institution—An address given by Dr.,A. 
L. E. Crouter on the occasion of a dinner given in his honor 
by the Board of Directors at the completion of his fifty 
years of distinguished service has been printed by order of 
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the Board. In it Dr. Crouter reviews in an interesting 
way the great progress that has been made in the work of 
the Institution during this period. The following extract 
indicates one phase of it: 


At the time of my coming to your institution there were some one 
hundred eighty or one hundred ninety pupils taught by nine teachers, 
all men. To-day there are some five hundred twenty pupils in attend- 
ance taught by fifty-six teachers, of whom five are men and fifty-one 
women. In 1867 there were but two trades taught, tailoring and 
shoemaking; to-day instruction is given in fourteen different trades 
by as many expert instructors. Then no attention was given to 
physical training; to-day two directors are regularly employed to 
develop the physical powers of the pupils. In the year 1867 the total 
cost of tuition and maintenance was in round numbers $50,000 or a 
per capita of $266 per pupil. For the year ending May 31st, 1917, 
the total cost was $183,262.85, a per capita of $352.43. * * * 
The increase in the teaching staff has been fully warranted by the 
great increase in the attendance, by the changes that have taken 
place in the methods of instruction, by the addition of new depart- 
ments, and by the full utilization of the working facilities of the old 
ones. 


Utah School.—Miss Sarah Champion, for several years 
an oral teacher in the Utah School, has resigned to return 
to her home in South Africa. Her suceessor is Miss 
Josephine Munk, a public-school teacher of experience. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Teachers’ Bulletin—Mr. J. Frederick Meagher, late 
instructor in printing in the Washington State School, in- 
forms us as follows concerning a device formerly used in 
that School to bring the articles of pedagogical value in 
exchanges to the notice of the teachers: 

The various school publications sent in exchange for the Wash- 
ingtonian frequently contained articles of unquestioned merit which 
should be avidly devoured by all teachers desiring to keep up to date 
on improved methods. 

However, few teachers managed to get hold of the exchanges, and 
fewer still would take the time and trouble to wade through a mass 
of irrelevant topics to find the articles pertaining to their profession. 
This led the writer to inaugurate the ‘‘Teachers’ Bulletin,’’ a depar- 
ture which waxed increasingly popular. 
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As acting editor of the school paper it was my happy prerogative 
to cull from exchanges at will, although we could reprint few if any 
of the many excellent articles on teaching the deaf. Instead these 
were clipped and pasted on sheets of paper, standard in size, with an 
appropriate printed heading giving the number and date of issue, and 
the name of each member of the faculty. 

As soon as a ‘‘ Bulletin’’ was covered with clippings it was handed 
to the head teacher, who read and checked off his name, passing it on 
to the next teacher until all had a chance to scrutinize the contents. 
The last teacher checking off turned it in to the superintendent, who 
filed it away for possible future reference. 

He secretly kept track of these check marks and those teachers not 
checking off—or who failed to show a knowledge of the topics ex- 
pounded when he adroitly questioned them now and then—were not 
given the preference when it came to promotion or increases in salary. 


Deafened Soldiers —The Echo de Famille for January 
and February, 1918, says that the ‘‘hospital of auditive 
reéducation’’ at Orleans, France, was discontinued last 
October on account of the small number of patients re- 
maining. These have been removed to another hospital 
and their education is now conducted by a single instructor. 
While the Orleans hospital was in operation, of 58 deafened 
soldiers 41 were restored to active service and 17 to the 
auxiliary service. Of 24 who were deprived of speech and 
four who stammered, 19 have gone back to their places in 
the trenches. The 63 who were taught lip-reading testify 
in letters to their teachers the gratitude they feel for having 
been made able to understand the speech of their relatives 
and friends. More than a hundred other soldiers whose 
hearing or speech was affected applied for admission to the 
Orleans hospital while it was kept up but had to be sent 
elsewhere for lack of room to accommodate them. 

Surgeon General Gorgas has announced that deafened 
soldiers of the United States Army and those with speech 
defects will be sent for treatment and rehabilitation to Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 7, at Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland. 
They will be retained in the military service until they have 
attained complete recovery, or as complete a recovery as is 
possible, and there will be no relaxation of military dis- 
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cipline. The use of work, mental and physical, will be 
required during the convalescent period. There will be 
a special ‘‘educational’’ officer whose duty it will be ‘‘to 
arrange for and supervise, under the direction of the com- 
manding officer, the therapeutic work, such as curative 
workshops, classes, etc.; to act as technical adviser to the 
commanding officer on this subject; to recommend the 
development of necessary means to keep patients employed, 
so far as it is possible to do so; to make the necessary 
records of work done in his department; to have immediate 
charge of any special training of vocational nature which 
can be given with the means at hand. These officers are 
to be obtained from the ranks of teachers, vocational in- 
structors, and others especially qualified, and will be 
selected for their training, experience, and peculiar fitness 
for the work.”’ 

Major Charles W. Richardson, M.D., the most eminent 
otologist of Washington, D. C., has been appointed director 
of the work for deafened soldiers. No better choice could 
have been made. 

The plan adopted by the Government seems to us a much 
wiser one than the arrangement which would place deafened 
soldiers in schools for deaf children. 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf.—aAt a meeting of the Board of the Directors 
held April 6, 1918, the resignations of Mr. R. O. Johnson 
and Mr. E. A. Gruver as members of the Board were ac- 
cepted with regret. Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, and Major Charles W. Richardson, M. D., men- 
tioned above in connection with the work for deafened sol- 
diers, were elected directors. The resignation of Dr. Harris 
Taylor as General Secretary was accepted. The Offices of 
Official Secretary and General Secretary were abolished 
and that of Secretary was restored. The election of a Sec- 
retary was deferred and Mr. De Land was instructed to 
serve as Acting Secretary. It was voted to divide the Bell 
Grosvenor Memorial prize of $300 between Miss Harriet M. 
Andrews and Mrs. Robert Henderson. An invitation to 
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hold the next meeting of the Association at the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution in 1920 was accepted. 


The National Association of the Deaf—The Nad for 
February, 1918, is wholly devoted to the Proceedings of 
the Twelfth Convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf held at Hartford last summer, July 3 to 7. It makes 
a volume of 183 octavo pages besides several pages of illus- 
trations. It includes the addresses delivered at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the American School, and valuable 
papers, statistics, and discussions on methods of instruction, 
Civil Service rules, labor conditions, marriage, the crusade 
against impostors, and other matters of interest to the deaf 
and their friends. An interesting feature was the pres- 
ence of several delegates from France. 


Our Roll of Honor.—To ‘‘Our Roll of Honor’’ in the 
January and March Annals should be added the following 
names : 

Harris, U. S. Army (Michigan School). 

Ines, Epmiston W., U. S. Army (New York Institution). 

ScHOOLFIELD, STEPHEN Brarp, Captain, Quartermaster’s 
Corps U.S. Army (son of George T. Schoolfield, Kentucky 
School). 


The Census of 1910.—The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces the publication in the near future of its final re- 
port on deaf-mutes in the United States at the census of 
1910. This report comprises a comprehensive analysis of 
the results of the census, covering such subjects as sex, age, 
race and nativity, marital condition, age when hearing was 
lost, cause of deafness, deafness among relatives, education, 
means of communication, and occupation and economic 
status, together with a series of general tables containing 
the basic figures of the census. The report also includes a 
summary of the laws of the various states relative to the 
deaf, which has been brought down to January 1, 1918. 
Any one desiring a copy of the report may obtain it by 
writing to the Bureau of the Census at Washington, D. C. 
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